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Unesco and the National Cultural 
Relations Services 


René Mareu 
Unesco Representative to the United Nations 


Before taking up my new position at the Headquarters of the United Nations, 
I attended with keen interest the meeting of Directors of National Cultural 
Relations Services, held at Unesco House from 1 to 6 December 1955. This 
first experiment seems to me to have been in many ways most instructive, 
and it has, I think, revealed fresh possibilities for co-operation between 
Unesco and its Member States. 

The meeting was attended by 78 representatives from 38 Member States,’ 
and by 14 observers representing 3 Member States,* 3 non-Member States*® 
and 8 international organizations.* Mr. H. J. Reinink (Netherlands) was 
elected chairman; the vice-chairmen were Messrs. J. de Bourbon-Busset 
(France), Christopher H. Phillips (United States of America) and N. E. Tver- 
dohklebov (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics); and Mr. Hussein Mones 
(Egypt) acted as rapporteur. 

The purpose of the meeting was defined in resolution [V.1.7.31, adopted 
by the General Conference at its eighth session,—to advise the Director- 
General as to the best means ‘of co-ordinating Unesco’s activities more closely 
with those conducted by Member States in pursuance of bilateral and multi- 
lateral agreements’. 

It was the first time that this important problem had been discussed, under 
the auspices of Unesco, by so large and responsible a body. 

The intention was not to define a policy by which the Organization and 
its Member States would be bound; that is the prerogative of the General 
Conference. The participants were not authorized to make commitments on 
behalf of their respective governments. The object of the meeting was more 
modest. In the first place, it was designed to establish contact among senior 
civil servants who, despite the similarity—or indeed the complementary 


1. Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Cambodia, Canada, Chile, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Egypt, France, German Federal Republic, Greece, Haiti, Hungary, Indonesia, Iraq, Israel, 
Italy, Japan, Lebanon, Luxembourg, Monaco, Netherlands, Nicaragua, Norway, Pakistan, 
Poland, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, United 
States of America, Uruguay, Venezuela, Viet-Nam, Yugoslavia. 
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3. Bulgaria, Holy See, Rumania. 

4. Council of Europe, Arab League, Western European Union, Council for International 
Organizations of Medical Sciences, International Council for Philosophy and Huma- 
nistic Studies, International Association of Universities, International Social Science 
Council, International Association of Plastic Arts. 
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nature—of their activities, had so far had no opportunity of meeting on a 
world-wide scale. In the second place, it was to promote a free exchange of 
views and information on questions of common interest. Finally, it was to 
initiate a collective effort to extract, from a wide variety of circumstances 
and policies, some practical suggestions for the improvement of the structures 
and working methods adopted to ensure co-operation between tive Organi- 
zation and the national administrations. It can safely be said that it: all these 
three respects the meeting fully achieved the limited objectives set before it. 


The questions on the agenda related to administration, technique and policy. 


The meeting first discussed the administrative conditions governing colla- 
boration between Unesco and the national cultural relations services. It was 
unanimously agreed that this collaboration could and should be intensified, 
in the interests of the Organization and Member States alike. 

Several suggestions to this end were submitted to the Director-General. 

First, it was felt that relations between the national services and Unesco 
should be placed on a more systematic footing. It was recommended that 
the General Conference should request Member States to improve co-ordi- 
nation between the government services responsible for relations with Unesco 
and the National Commissions, and the services responsible for cultural 
relations established with foreign countries by bilateral or multilateral 
agreements. A number of measures appropriate to this purpose were dis- 
cussed, including: (a) the assignment of governmental responsibility for all 
cultural relations, whether bilateral, multilateral or international, either to 
one service or to an inter-Ministerial committee; (b) the inclusion, in the 
membership of the Executive Committee of every National Commission for 
Unesco, of officials belonging to the various government services responsible 
for cultural relations with foreign countries; (c) the inclusion, whenever 
possible, of representatives of Unesco National Commissions in the member- 
ship of bilateral commissions responsible for cultural relations; (d) the 
inclusion in Councils of Cultural Relations, where they exist, of represen- 
tatives of the National Commissions. 

It was considered that Unesco, as a world organization, was particularly 
well qualified and equipped to keep Member States informed as to the 
organization and operation of the national cultural relations services, and 
of any similar services maintained by the different intergovernmental, 
regional or international organizations. This might be done by the publi- 
cation of a directory, brought up to date at regular intervals. 

It was also considered that Unesco might provide Member States, at their 
request, with advisory services to facilitate the organization and extension 
of their cultural relations with foreign countries. These services might take the 
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form of missions of experts, or of fellowships to enable officials, on the basis 
of an agreement between the countries concerned, to study the structure and 
operation of cultural relations services in countries other than their own. 


Delegates then considered certain technical measures of special importance 
for the development of international cultural relations, the introduction of 
which could facilitate co-operation among national cultural relations services 
and between them and Unesco. 

The technical methods discussed for this purpose consisted of: (a) exchange 
of persons; (b) teaching of modern languages; (c) international scientific 
co-operation; (d) improvement of information about foreign countries by 
means of publications, films, and audio-visual material of a documentary 
nature. 

Each of these methods was considered by a special working party, whose 
conclusions were embodied in a report and discussed at a plenary meeting. 
A number of practical suggestions emerged, many of which may form the 
basis of definite projects within the programme of Unesco. 


In conclusion, delegates considered a political question—the geographical 
distribution of international cultural relations. Owing to shortage of time 
and to the insufficiency of the documentation assembled by the Secretariat 
on the basis of Member States’ replies to the questionnaire circulated in 
October 1953, it was not possible to examine this question in detail. Discus- 
sion therefore dealt with principles rather than facts. 

Considerable attention was, however, devoted to the question of the attitude 
to be adopted by Unesco regarding ‘cultural regionalism’—a question which, 
it will be remembered, has frequently been mentioned at the General 
Conference, more particularly during the fifth and eighth sessions. Delegates 
were unanimous in considering that Unesco should continue to work on a 
world wide scale, promoting cultural exchanges between all countries, irres- 
pective of the particular group to which they might belong, and making 
special efforts to increase the number of such exchanges between countries 
in different geographical areas. This attitude deserves mention, as those 
who adopted it were playing a distinguished part in activities of an essen- 

tially bilateral or regional character. 

‘By thus considering matters in their world-wide aspect the delegates were 
not, of course, refusing to recognize the obvious existence of cultural regions 
and groups. They felt, however, that before Unesco laid down its policy in 
this matter the Secretariat should make a thorough study of the concept of 
‘cultural region’ from every angle, so that the General Conference could 
take a decision in the light of the fullest possible information. 


The recommendation adopted on this important subject deserves to be 
quoted in full: 
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‘The geographical pattern of international cultural relations shows that 
they fall into a considerable number of “regions”. 

‘This fact must be borne in mind in the work of Unesco Bry in that of the 
national services responsible for cultural relations. 

‘The relative homogeneity of each region provides the best conditions for 
effective action by Unesco within that region. There is therefore much to 
recommend decentralization of the Organization’s activities on a regional, 
rather than any other, basis. 

‘From another point of view, however, the development of that intellectual 
and moral fellowship of all mankind which is the essential reason for Unesco’s 
existence calls for the maximum possible interchange between the various 
regions of the world. Unesco is therefore bound to do all in its power to 
develop cultural exchanges between countries belonging to different regions, 
and indeed between all countries. This can be achieved either by inter- 
national activities conducted by Unesco with the consent of the States 
concerned, or by bilateral action on the part of Member States, possibly 
with the assistance of Unesco. 

‘The conception of a “region”, as applied to the cultural field, is not very 
clear. The region may in fact be defined according to three different criteria: 
(a) geographical, (b) cultural, (c) political. 

‘In practice, all three factors enter into international cultural exchanges, 
to a different extent, and often have repercussions on one another. For the 
development of cultural exchanges, both within each region and between 
countries belonging to different regions, it is desirable to make a careful 
study of the delimitation of regions and their component elements according 
to the three above-mentioned criteria. 

‘It is suggested that the Director-General continue his studies of inter- 
national cultura! relations along these lines, with the object of submitting 
to the General Conference, at a forthcoming session, a report providing 
material enabling the General Conference to reach a policy decision based 
on a full knowledge of the facts.’ 


These were the main features and conclusions of this first meeting of 
Directors of National Cultural Relations Services. As the person chiefly 
responsible for its organization, I was particularly well aware of the defects 
in its preparation and the limitations revealed by its results, and I have no 
wish to conceal them. But I feel justified in saying that with all due allowance 
for these shortcomings, inevitable when a new undertaking is launched in 
so complex a sphere, the final achievement remains very definite and 
encouraging. 

This discussion clearly demonstrated the possibility and desirability of a 
closer co-ordination, as advocated by the General Conference, between the 
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bilateral and multilateral exchanges undertaken by Member States and the 
activities they carry out under the auspices of Unesco. Both forms of action 
are directed towards similar ends, even when they originate from different 
ideas; they use the same techniques and are confronted by the same 
situations. Even when not in direct competition they may therefore, through 
lack of reciprocal awareness, tend to weaken each other. On the other hand, 
since they supplement each other, systematic co-ordination would be of 
advantage to both. By establishing closer connexions with the administrative 
authorities in its Member States, Unesco, as an intergovernmental organiza- 
tion, can only gain in effectiveness. By placing greater reliance on Unesco, 
the national services will derive the benefit, in their bilateral and regional 
work, of that objectivity and disinterested effort which characterize Unesco, 
with its world outlook, and which are nowhere more valuable than in the 
field of cultural exchanges. 

For all these reasons I wish to associate myself with the recommendation 
contained in the final resolution adopted by the meeting—that similar 
conferences be held in the future, so that this first experiment may lead to 
the achievements foreshadowed. 











The Free Flow of Information: 
Unesco’s Programme and Methods 


JuuIAN BEHRSTOCK 
Head, Division of Free Flow of Information 


Unesco’s constitutional obligation to promote the free flow of information has 
engaged the Organization in a programme involving three principal methods: 
the sponsorship of international agreements, action in co-operation with other 
organizations, and the publication of studies focusing public attention on 
the problem. An examination of the techniques evolved by Unesco is of 
interest at a time when the free flow of information has become a subject 
of international discussion. 


INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS 


The Constitution of Unesco is nowhere more explicit than in its enjoinder 
(Art. 1, para. 2 (a)) that the Organization will ‘recommend such international 
agreements as may be necessary to promote the free flow of ideas by word 
and image’. In the wide latitude of issues in this field which might be settled 
by international agreement it is, however, left to the General Conference to 
exercise decision. 

This decision requires first of all the existence of a community of practice 
among Member States which might be at once generalized, broadened and 
given binding form. Other factors also play a role, but the final determinant 
is whether enough Member States find it opportune to make their national 
practices in a given field conform to international standards. 

In respect of international agreements to ‘promote the free flow of ideas’, 
the General Conference at an early stage turned to the matter of reducing 
tariff and trade obstacles to the circulation of materials which are the carriers 
of ideas. Partly this was occasioned no doubt by the precedent of the Inter- 
national Committee on Intellectual Co-operation, which had sponsored a 
pre-war convention to reduce trade difficulties affecting educational films. 
Also, the first few sessions of the General Conference took place in a period 
when tariff and monetary restrictions were, indeed, a formidable obstacle 
and one which Member States proved ready and even eager to sweep aside. 

Uncertain as to how far governments were prepared to go in this direction, 
Unesco put the question in cautious terms to the competent international 
body, a session of the Contracting Parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT), which met in 1949 at Annecy, France. This 
assembly of responsible tariff officials from 34 nations concluded, after careful 
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study, that a basis existed for a broad international agreement granting 
tariff exemption to a wide range of educational, scientific and cultural 
materials. The conference transmitted to Unesco the first draft of such an 
agreement, with the observation that it represented ‘a substantial common 
ground among the tariff practices of many countries’. 

After that the way was clear, and the machinery of international action 
moved rapidly. In March 1950 a meeting was convened, attended by repre- 
sentatives of 25 Member States, which produced a revised text of the 
Agreement, in the light of comment received from gonvernments; in July, 
the General Conference, at its fifth session, adopted the text unanimorsly; 
in November it was opened for signature at United Nations Headquarters in 
New York. By mid-1952, the Agreement had acquired the 10 ratifications 
necessary for its entry into force. It is now applied by 21 nations, and a 
dozen or more additional countries are actively considering joining it. 

The procedures employed and the experience acquired with respect to 
this Agreement constitute a valuable fund of knowledge to be brought into 
play whenever the General Conference should decide that other issues 
concerning the free flow of ideas are capable of international settlement. 
At present, the only such point in the programme concerns the free movement 
of persons engaged in educational, scientific or cultural activities. In 1954, 
the Montevideo Conference concluded that it was desirable to establish 
‘international regulations’ in this field, but considered that it was not ‘in a 
position at its present session to decide on the precise scope of these regu- 
lations’. 

It is clear that only in special circumstances will Member States be 
prepared to assume the commitments implicit in a binding international 
instrument. Yet there is a multitude of minor obstacles to the free flow 
of information capable of being surmounted by international arrangements 
of a more flexible character. 

Unesco has devised a way of meeting this need by the formulation of 
recommendations to Member States as to the measures they might take to 
promote the free flow of information. The General Conference, at its fifth 
and seventh sessions, adopted a series of such recommendations, and a 
further series is to be submitted to the ninth session, opening in New Delhi 
in November 1956. These suggest the national practices that might be applied 
by Member States, but the extent of implementation remains a matter for 
each country to determine. The Secretariat submits reports to the General 
Conference on the action taken. 

Another technique employed by Unesco is the sponsorship of international 
administrative arrangements. Under these arrangements, the participating 
countries undertake in an informal and non-binding manner to apply certain 
agreed international procedures. An example is the administrative arrange- 
ments permitting delicate instruments of measurement, needed for the 
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exchange of scientific information, to pass unhampered from country to 
country on the basis of an agreed Unesco label: this arrangement is now 
operated by some 200 laboratories in 22 countries. The Secretariat is 
investigating the feasibility of a similar international administrative arrange- 
ment to overcome obstacles to the importation of equipment needed for 
radio broadcasting and television. 


ACTION IN CO-OPERATION WITH OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Promotion of the free flow of information necessarily entails concern with 
the means by which information is transmitted, i.e. telecommunication and 
the post. The first is the domain of the International Telecommunication 
Union, the second of the Universal Postal Union. Hence, Unesco’s work in 
these fields has been linked closely with the two sister Specialized Agencies. 

A novel method of international action in co-operation with these Agencies 
has been developed. The Secretariat of Unesco, after consultation with the 
Secretariat of the Agency concerned and after a full technical study, 
formulates proposals designed to reduce telecommunication or postal obstacles 
to the free flow of information. These proposals generally take the form of 
suggested amendments to the regulations governing rates and other condi- 
tions affecting the international transmission of information. After approval 
by the Executive Board, the Director-General circulates the proposals to the 
Member States of Unesco, with the recommendations that they be considered 
for possible submission to the appropriate intergovernmental conference in 
the telecommunication or postal field. If any proposals inspired by Unesco’s 
aim are in due course submitted to the conference, Members States are urged 
to lend support to them. 

The sanction given to this procedure by the General Conference, no less 
than by the governing bodies of the other Agencies concerned, recognizes 
the special responsibilities of Unesco for the promotion of the free flow of 
information. The essence of the procedure is that Member States may wish, 
when participating in technical conferences dealing with the regulation of 
the means of communication, to take the opportunity to advance the aims 
of Unesco as far as possible. The Secretariat performs the service of sugges- 
ting the ways in which this might be effectively accomplished. Unesco, it 
may be noted, does not make proposals directly to another intergovernmental 
organization. Rather, the Director-General, with the approval of the Execu- 
tive Board, suggests proposals which the Member States in their sovereign 
discretion may or may not accept to submit. 

This method was used in connexion with the Thirteenth Congress of the 
Universal Postal Union, held in Brussels in 1952. It will be the pattern also 
for proposals, which the Executive Board has just approved, for consideration 
at the Fourteenth Congress of the UPU, to be held in Ottawa in 1957. 





Regionally, Unesco has also applied this procedure at a recent congress of 
the Postal Union of the Americas and Spain, and will extend it to the Arab 
Postal Union, at a congress this year at Baghdad. In the telecommunication 
field, Unesco-sponsored proposals were submitted to the Plenipotentiary 
Conference of the ITU, at Buenos Aires in 1952, and the effort is to be 
renewed at the next Plenipotentiary Conference. Proposals have also been 
formulated for possible consideration at the next International Telegraph 
and Telephone Conference of the ITU. 

In general, the aim of Unesco at all these conferences is to make it easier 
and cheaper for information to circulate from country to country, whether 
it be in the form of a newspaper despatched through the post or a press 
despatch sent by cable or a radio brodcast intended for listeners abroad. 
Significant results have already been achieved, and it is hoped to extend 
them in proposals now impending for future conferences. 


STUDIES ON THE FREE FLOW OF INFORMATION 


To serve effectively as a spokesman for the public interest in eliminating 
obstacles to the flow of ideas, Unesco must provide the public with informa- 
tion designed to set forth the issues and to stimulate support. Such informa- 
tion has been presented in the form of published studies. 

Unesco’s programme and, in particular, its international agreements, have 
been brought to public notice in Trade Barriers to Knowledge, a country- 
by-country manual of the regulations affecting international trade in educa- 
tional, scientific and cultural materials. Referring to the measures sponsored 
by Unesco, the handbook states in its preface that ‘the Organization looks 
to the institutions and individuals who will use this book to support these 
measures in their own countries and so to speed the day when a manual 
such as this will no longer be necessary’. 

On the basis of Trade Barriers to Knowledge and other information 
supplied by the Secretariat, the press and international organizations, both 
intergovernmental and non-governmental, have given widespread support to 
Unesco’s programme in this field. In particular, ratification of Agreement 
on the Importation of Educational, Scientific and Cultural Materials has been 
commended to governments by the Economic and Social Council, the Council 
of Europe, the World Federation of United Nations Associations, the Inter- 
national Federation of Newspaper Publishers and a host of other international 
bodies. 

A parallel example may be found in the telecommunication field. Unesco 
published Transmitting World News, by Francis Williams, the well-known 
British editor, who set forth in clear and comprehensive fashion the 
problems involved in the international transmission of press messages and 
suggested measures to overcome them. “This report has been prepared 
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specifically with a view to action that might be taken at the next Inter- 
national Telegraph and Telephone Conference’, stated the Unesco preface 
—It is hoped that the book will assist in securing the adoption at that 
meeting of measures designed to enhance the use of telecommunications for 
the free flow of information’. 

The book has, in fact, served that purpose. It was extensively and 
favourably reviewed in publications such as the Telecommunication Journal 
of the ITU and the IPI Report of the International Press Institute and was 
reported in the newspapers of some 25 countries, thus bringing the subject 
to the notice of journalists, telecommunication expertsand the public at large. 
There is little doubt that the study helped greatly to stimulate interest in 
the proposals which Unesco hopes to see adopted at the forthcoming Inter- 
national Telegraph and ‘"~_‘ephone Conference. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE 


The Proposed Programme and Budget submitted to the Montevideo Confer- 
ence, referring to Unesco’s work for the free flow of information, makes 
the comment: 

‘The pattern of this work has now become well established and has 
produced tangible results. The orientation of the programme for 1955/56 is 
one of building on past initiative—broadening the scope of the international 
agreements; achieving new dispensations for the free flow of information, 
in co-operation with the other agencies; and producing publications which, 
linked to programme activities, will create a climate of opinion favourable 
to the adoption of co-operative international measures.’ 

This same observation might be made of the programme for the years 
ahead. The techniques and the approach appear to be sound. It remains to 
apply them progressively to new aspects of the vast and vital task of removing 
obstacles to the flow of information, so that people everywhere may be 
helped to attain, in the words of the Constitution, ‘a truer and more perfect 
knowledge of each other’s lives’. 














Member States 


RATIFICATION OF INTERNATIONAL CONVENTIONS 


On 12 December 1955 the Greek Government deposited with the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations the instrument of ratification of the Agreement 
on the Importation of Educational, Scientific and Cultural Materials. 

The Universal Copyright Convention and its annexed Protocols 1 and 2 
were ratified by the Swiss Government on 30 December. 


National Commissions 


Visits to the Headquarters of the Organization. Mr. Benor, Honorary 
Secretary of the Israeli National Commission for Unesco, paid a three weeks’ 
study visit to the Headquarters of the Organization. Mr. Marceau Louis, 
Vice-Chairman of the Haitian National Commission, has had a six months’ 
visit to Europe (France, Belgium and Switzerland) as a Unesco feliowship- 
holder; while in Paris, he contacted leading officials of the Organization. 


Australia, The National Advisory Committee for Unesco and its various 
subsidiary bodies recently held several meetings to consider the main features 
of the Organization’s proposed programme and budget for 1957-58, and 
have made comments on the subject. 

On the recommendation of the Comm‘ttee for Museums, the responsible 
authorities have made arrangements for the protection of aboriginal sites 
and relics in the Northern Territory. The Committee for the Visual Arts has 
been appointed to act as the Australian National Committee for the Inter- 
national Association of Plastic Arts. 

The National Advisory Committee recently arranged, through the Unesco 
Science Co-operation Office in Djakarta, for two Australian experts to visit 
South-East Asia. Dr. B, Breyer, Reader in Agricultural Chemistry at the 
University of Sydney, who was invited to give lectures in Japan early in 1956, 
combined this tour with a series of lectures in Indonesia, Singapore and 
Hong Kong during November and December. Dr. Morven S. Brown, Director 
of Social Work at the University of Sydney, visited Djakarta to contact 
teachers and students of the Indonesian National Social Science Institute. 
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To mark the tenth anniversary of the United Nations, the National 
Advisory Committee arranged with the Oxford University Press for an 
exhibition of Unesco’s publications. This exhibition was inaugurated at the 


Memorial Library of Armidale, New South Wales. (It is now being shown 
in New England.) 


Dominican Republic. During the Director-General’s visit last October, the 
Commission for Intellectual Co-operation, which is ging as the National 
Commission for Unesco, met under the chairmanship of Dr. Joaquin 
Balaguer, Secretary of State for Education. The members of the Commission 
drew the Director-General’s special attention to the assistance Unesco could 
give the Dominican Republic in the literacy campaign now under way, in 
the establishment and organization of science laboratories, and in the 
development of television for educational purposes. 


Haiti. On the occasion of the Director-General’s visit last October, the 
National Commission for Unesco held an important meeting. The members 
of the Commission paid special attention to the problems involved in the 
reconstruction of schools, the development of scientific research, the affilia- 
tion of a Haitian National Committee to the International Theatre Institute, 
contacts between graduates of the Regional Fundamental Education Centre 
for Latin America (CREFAL), and the despatch of Unesco publications to 
libraries in Haiti. 

A meeting was also held by the sub-committee for youth which has been 
set up under the National Commission. It considered the following questions: 
training of youth leaders; use of Unesco gift coupons; and the organization 
of an association of former Unesco fellowship-holders from Haiti, on the 
same lines as that established in Ecuador. 

To mark the seventh anniversary of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, the National Commission organized, in co-operation with the Univer- 
sity, a cultural ceremony under the patronage of the Secretary of State for 
National Education and the Dean of the Faculty of Law. During this 
ceremony, Mr. Marcel Desroches, Secretary-General of the Commission, 
distributed prizes awarded to several students who had entered for a 
competition on the theme of human rights. 


Honduras. During the Director-General’s visit to Honduras last October, 
the National Commission for Unesco met under the chairmanship of Dr. Jorge 
Fidel Durén, Rector of the University. At this meeting, the main questions 
concerning the implementation of Unesco’s programmes in Honduras were 
discussed, with special reference to the supply of audio-visual educational 
material, aid to scientific research, and Honduras’ participation in the 


forthcoming conference on free and compulsory education in Latin 
America. 


Hungary. The National Commission for Unesco has recently been reorganized 
and expanded. It now has 48 members, representing educational, scientific, 
literary and artistic circles. The Chairman is Mrs. Magda Joboru, former 
Deputy Minister for Education; Mr. Aladar Tamas, chief secretary of the 
Union of Writers, is acting as Secretary-General. 

Mr. Bammate of the Unesco Secretariat visited Budapest, Warsaw and 
Prague from 7 to 23 December last to arrange for co-operation with the 
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authorities in the setting up or reorganization of the Hungarian, Polish and 
Czechoslovak National Commissions. 


Italy. The Friends of Unesco Club, set up over a year ago at Civitavecchia, 
has recently organized various activities. Last September it convened a semi- 
nar for primary school teachers in the region on the theme of ‘Educational 
differentiation’. The lectures and discussions, in which some hundred persons 
took part, bore mainly on active methods and the latest educational experi- 
ments in Italy and abroad. This seminar was prepared with the help of the 
Italian National Commission for Unesco and has been followed by several 


information gatherings concerning education for international understanding 
and co-operation. 


Japan. With the help of the National Commission, the Toyama Unesco 
Association organized a local seminar, from 18 to 20 September last, on the 
role of leaders of youth and adult associations in education for international 
understanding and co-operation. Sixty persons took part and heard a series 
of lectures by two members of the National Commission—Dr. K. Yamazaki, 
President of the Seijo University, and the writer Mrs. H. Muracka— and by 
Mr. Tatsuma of the University of Niigata. These lectures were followed by 
discussions, either in plenary meeting or in working parties. 

The Eleventh National Convention of Unesco Movements was held at 
Beppu from 12 to 14 October and attended by 1,100 delegates representing 
115 Unesco Associations (including 21 clubs) and other educational and 
cultural organizations. After messages from the Prime Minister and the 
Director-General of Unesco, the delegates heard three lectures, by Professor 
E. Ishida of the University of Tokyo, by the writer Miss S. Sakanishi, and 
by Dr. Tatsuo Morito, Vice-Chairman of the National Commission. They 
then took part in a series of discussions on: ‘How to adjust oneself to home 


and community life’ and ‘In what ways can the activities of Unesco be 
related with your life?’ 


Mexico. On the occasion of the Director-General’s visit last October, the 
National Commission for Unesco held an important meeting during which 
special attention was paid to the following problems: forthcoming publica- 
tion of a news bulletin by the National Commission; organization of an 
international seminar on social science teaching, as a follow-up to that held 
in Costa Rica in July 1954; the impending ratification by Mexico of the 
Universal Copyright Convention; and the preparation of an album of 
reproductions of Mexican works of art. 


The Commission decided to set up a national committee for fundamental 
and adult education. 


Norway. The international exhibition of children’s drawings and paintings, 
organized by the Norwegian Association of Art Teachers to mark its twenty- 
fifth anniversary, was held at Oslo from 9 to 22 January 1956. It included 
works by schoolchildren from 30 countries. After being shown to students 


of the Normal School of Nottoden, it still toured the country for a number 
of weeks. 


Philippines. The National Commission for Unesco has published, for the 


general public and secondary school pupils, an illustrated booklet on human 
rights entitled Understanding and Observing Human Rights. 
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Switzerland. To celebrate Human Rights Day last December, special editions 
of three reviews published by educational associations and youth movements 
—Schweizerische Lehrerzeitung, Scuola Ticinese and Schweizerische Jugend- 
Herberge—were issued with the help of the National Commission for Unesco. 


Yugoslavia. We regret to announce that Mr. Vladislav Ribnikar, editor of 
the newspaper Politika, member of the National Commission for Unesco 
and formerly a member of the Organization’s Executive Board, died at 
Belgrade on 1 December. Mr. Ribnikar had headed the Yugoslav delegation 
at the first, fifth, sixth and seventh sessions of Unesco’s General Conference. 


Secretariat 


HEADQUARTERS SERVICES 


DIRECTORATE-GENERAL 


On 1 December, the Director-General addressed the first meeting of Directors 
of National Cultural Relations Services, held at Unesco House from 1 to 
6 December. 

On 12 December he welcomed the experts convened by the Council for 
Internationa] Organizations of Medical Sciences for the purpose of drawing 
up a programme of action for the encouragement of international or regional 
research concerning normal and abnormal cell growth. 

At a ceremony held at the Organization’s headquarters on 14 December, 
Mr. Evans awarded the Kalinga Prize for 1955 to Mr. Augusto Pi y Suir, 
Director of the Institute of Experimental Medicine at the University of 
Caracas (Venezuela) . 

On the following day, the Director-General welcomed the members of 
the Executive Board’s Working Party on Technical Assistance. 


STAFF APPOINTMENTS 


Department of Education. Mr. Kristian G. Dérum (Norway), secondary 
school teacher and lecturer in pedagogy at the University of Oslo, has been 
posted to Beirut as expert in audio-visual aids, under the educational 
programme for Arab refugees from Palestine, sponsored by UNRWA and 
Unesco. 

Mr. Ernest E. Boesch (Switzerland), professor of psychology at the Univer- 
sity of the Saar, has been appointed Director of the International Institute 
of Child Study recently established by Unesco at Bangkok. 


Department of Natural Sciences. Mr. Raymond L. Zwemer (United States 
of America), Chief of the Science Division of the Library of Congress, 


Washington, since 1950, has been appointed Chief of the Division of Scientific 
Research. 


1. See Unesco Chronicle, vol. I, no. 6, p. 24. 














Department of Social Sciences. Professor Thomas Marshall (United Kingdom) 
has been appointed Director of the Department, and will take up his new 
duties of 1 May. 

Mr. Marshall was born in London in 1893 and educated at Rugby and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, After World War I, he was elected Fellow of 
his College and began his career as a university teacher, first in economic 
history and later, at the London School of Economics, in sociology. During 
World War II, he was Deputy Director of the Research Department of the 
Foreign Office. In 1944 he returned to academic life as Professor of Social 
Institutions and Head of the Social Science Department of the London School 
of Economics. In 1949 and 1950, Mr. Marshall was educational adviser to 
the United Kingdom High Commissioner in Germany. In 1954 he was 
appointed Professor of Sociology at the University of London. He is 
chairman of the British Sociological Association and of the Social Sciences 
Committee of the National Commission for Unesco, and he was a member 
of the United Kingdom delegation to Unesco’s Genera] Conference in 1952. 

Miss Alicia Pineda-Espinosa (Mexico), formerly satistician at the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organization, has joined the Secretariat as 
Statistical Assistant. 


Department of Cultural Activities. Mr. Akhtar Husain (Pakistan), formerly 
Deputy Secretary, Ministry of Education of Pakistan, has been appointed to 
take charge of the project relating to the production of reading materials 
for new literates. 


Department of Mass Communication. Mr. Jean A. Keim (France), formerly 
Press and Cultural Attaché to the French Embassy in Moscow, has been 
appointed Chief of the Division of Techniques of Communication. 

Mr. Reginald Keating (United Kingdom), formerly Director of the Cyprus 
Broadcasting Department, has been appointed Programme Specialist in the 
Production Section of the Radio Division. 

Mr. John G. Massee (United States of America), formerly Radio and Tele- 
vision Supervisor in an advertising agency in the United States, has been 
appointed Programme Specialist in the Division of Voluntary International 
Assistance. 


Documents and Publications Service. In the Languages Division, Mr. Boris 
Nicolsky (Stateless), formerly Russian teacher at the University of Geneva, 
has been appointed Reviser in the Russian Translation Service; while 
Mr. Boris Ivanoff (United Kingdom) and Mr. Michel Samarine (Stateless), 
formerly translators at the European Office of the United Nations in Geneva, 
have been appointed Russian translators. 


Bureau of Personnel and Management. Mr. Arséne Shahbaz (Switzerland), 
formerly Chief of the Administrative Division of the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East, has been appointed Chief of the Recruitment and 
Appointments Division. 








CO-OPERATION WITH THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 


Mr. René Maheu, Assistant Director-General, represented Unesco at the first 
session of the Sub-Committee on Atomic Energy of the Administrative 
Committee on Co-ordination, held at New York on 13 and 14 December 1955 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Hammarskjéld, Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. Mr. Maheu was assisted by Mr. Zwemer, Chief of the 
Scientific Research Division of the Department of Natural Sciences. 


PREPARATION OF INTERNATIONAL CONVENTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Reduction of Customs Duties on Educational and Scientific Materials 


The Conference of the Contracting Parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) opened at Geneva on 16 January last and had 
before it a proposal from the Director-General of Unesco for the reduction 
of customs duties on books, newspapers, films, paintings, sound recordings 
and scientific equipment—articles ‘essential to the advancement of popular 
education and to the spread of culture’. In the memorandum which he 
addressed to the governments of the 26 countries represented at Geneva, 
the Director-General stressed how the breaking-down of commercial barriers 
could aid in the dissemination of ideas. 

This step is a further instance of Unesco’s endeavours to have customs 
duties on educational, scientific and cultural materials reduced. It will be 
remembered that an international agreement concerning the free circulation 
of such material, prepared with the assistance of GATT, is already being 
applied in 21 countries. 


CONFERENCES, MEETINGS OF EXPERTS AND SEMINARS 


Nineteenth International Conference on Public Education 


The Nineteenth International Conference on Public Education, convened 
jointly by Unesco and the International Bureau of Education (IBE), will 
be held at Geneva from 9 to 17 July next. It will consider: (a) school inspec- 
tion; (b) the teaching of mathematics in secondary schools; and (c) reports 
on the progress of education in 1955-56, presented by the Ministries of 
Education. 

At its last meeting, in November 1955, the Unesco-IBE Joint Committee 
recommended including on the agenda of the Twentieth International Confe- 
rence on Public Education, to be held in 1957, the question of school 
buildings and of the ‘training of staff responsible for the professional training 
of teachers’. 

The text of Recommendations nos. 40 and 41, adopted unanimously Jast 
July by the Eighteenth Conference, was circulated to all Member States of 
Unesco and to the other States represented at Geneva. It will be recalled 
that these recommendations are concerned with the financing of education 
and with the teaching of art in primary and secondary schools.' Government 


1. See Unesco Chronicle, vol. I, no. 4, pp. 16-17. 
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authorities were invited to arrange for a wide circulation of this text in all 
appropriate quarters, and additional copies are available on application to 
the Unesco Secretariat. 


International Advisory Committee on Bibliography 


The Bureau of the International Advisory Committee on Bibliography met at 

Unesco House, Paris, on 6 and 7 December, under the chairmanship of 

Mr. Julien Cain, Director of the Bibliothéque nationale and member of the 

Institut de France. The discussions were mainly concerned with Unesco’s 

future work in connexion with bibliography. The Bureau recommended that 

the Director-General carry out a long term programme involving: 

1. A series of practical measures leading to the establishment, in every 
country, of a national bibliographical centre to be responsible for two 
main tasks—publication of a national bibliography, and organization of 
a general bibliographical information service. As it is natural for such 
centres to be attached to the national library, Unesco’s assistance will be 
primarily directed towards such libraries. National bibliographical groups 
would organize seminars to study the establishment of such centres, with 
due regard to local conditions. Unesco, for its part, would prepare regional 
seminars to consider the operation of national bibliographical services in 
national libraries. 

2. A series of proposals concerning bibliographical methods, for the purpose 
of: disseminating information on those methods, and training bibliogra- 
phers; making such methods more uniform, so that bibliographies may 
be used for international exchanges of bibliographical information; and, 
lastly, developing these methods so that bibliographical data may be 
placed without delay at the disposal of users. 

With regard to the collection of Unesco’s Bibliographical Handbooks, prio- 
rity should be given to practical, general works which will be of direct 
assistance for the development of general bibliographical services or for the 
improvement of bibliographical methods. In conclusion, the Bureau empha- 
sized the important place that bibliography should occupy in cultural 
relations between East and West. 


WORK IN THE FIELD 


GENERAL ACTIVITIES 


Education for International Understanding and Co-operation in Secondary 
Schools 


During 1955, the programme of co-ordinated experimental activities in 
education for international understanding and co-operation was extended 
to more secondary schools.’ At the end of 1954, some 50 schools, belonging 
to 20 countries, were associated in this project; at present there are 88 schools, 
in 30 countries. 


1. See Unesco Chronicle, vol. I, no. 4, p. 20. 











Most of them have chosen ‘the study of other countries’ as the main theme 
of their activity. They provide special teaching on the country chosen and 
on the United Nations, organize photographic exhibitions, use recordings, 
train their pupils to carry out special work, and encourage them to corres- 
pond with pupils of other countries. At the same time, many of these schools 
engage in educational experiments with a view to forming an objective idea 
of the relative efficacy of the various methods and categories of teaching 
material used in order to develop their pupils’ ideas about international 
understanding and co-operation. 

Unesco facilitates the establishment of relations between the schools co- 
operating in this programme and sends them the necessary documentation 
and teaching materials. 


Survey on the Place of Classical Studies in Education 


Unesco has decided to carry out a broad survey on the significance attached 
to classical cultures and humanistic studies and on their value for the life 
of the present and for the future. Do these various cultural heritages that 
have come down to us from ancient high civilizations and have for centuries 
been at the foundation of humane and liberal education still play their 
traditional role, or, if not, could they still do so if they underwent a renova- 
tion, and would the effort to keep them alive be worth the cost? Or should 
we take for granted that the classical tradition is burdened by an antiquated 
content, related to ways of life and social institutions which man has defin- 
itely left behind him? Or is it perhaps even a positive obstacle to progress, 
because the ideals to which it appeals have lost their meaning? This question 
is being debated throughout the world and concerns the general goals and 
content of education, the strength and growth of civilizations, the more 
general participation of all men in the cultural life of their community, 
and a better mutual understanding among peoples of different cultures. 
In undertaking to examine some of the international aspects of this question, 
Unesco is not seeking to obtain a final answer, but rather to clarify the 
issues and to lay a foundation for a positive solution, free of the old polemics. 

The examination involves two distinct enquiries. The first is to find what 
role classical cultures and the humanities are playing in the cultural life of 
today. The question will be put to certain associations and individuals who 
are specially qualified for this task. Thus a free and world-wide debate will 
be stimulated, whose salient features will appear in the form of articles in 
reviews, and whose culmination will be an international forum on the subject, 
to be held this year and its proceedings to be published. The aim of this 
enquiry will be to bring together the varying views of authoritative critics 
and thus to stimulate public reflection on the issues. The second enquiry 
concerns the teaching of the classics. This question will be put to a number 
of Unesco National Commissions, representing cultures from widely scattered 
areas. In co-operation with certain of the international non-governmental 
organizations best qualified to examine educational and humanistic prob- 
lems,‘ Unesco will tend undertake a comparative study of the information 
supplied by the National Commission. 

This survey on the place of classical studies in education should: (a) pro- 


1. The International Council for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies, the International 
Association of Universities, the Joint Committee of International Teachers’ Federations. 
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vide materials for the study and discussion of the question by Unesco’s 
recently established International Advisory Committee on the School Curri- 
culum;' (b) help the countries in which reforms in the teaching of the 
humanities are under discussion to exchange information and opinions; 
(c) help teachers in their attempts at revising and renewing their courses 
in this field; (d) promote inter-cultural exchanges among the various regions 
of the world. 

The National Commissions for Unesco have now been invited by the 
Director-General to carry out, in their respective countries, surveys covering 
a number of appropriate organizations and experts and relating to: (a) the 
present state of classical studies in educational establishments; (b) the 
problems raised by these studies with respect to social, economic and 
cultural needs, and with regard to an improvement in the organization of 
education; (c) any plans for reform that might be in process of execution 
or preparation, ond the opinions of teachers and experts on problems 
relating to education and humanistic studies. 


REGIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Study of Traditional Cultures in Communities of South-east Asia 


At the beginning of last year, Unesco carried out, in certain countries in 
South-east Asia, a survey on arts and crafts in general education and commu- 
nity life. The objects of this survey were to improve the training of specia- 
lized teachers, draw up local programmes of artistic activities, and promote 
the development of rural handicrafts and home industries. 

In some ten urban centres, expert committees have been set up to organize 
seminars, debates and lectures. These meetings make it possible to form an 
idea of local cultural needs and adapt methods of teaching the plastic arts 
and handicrafts to the intellectual, social and economic evolution of the 
community. In certain towns in Burma (Rangoon), Ceylon (Kandy), India 
(Calcutta, Delhi, Jodhpur, Madras and Waltair) , In’onesia (Djokjakarta) and 
Pakistan (Dacca, Karachi and Lahore), groups have been formed with a 
view to enabling the citizens themselves to co-operate in an experiment from 
which they will be the first to benefit. 

At the same time, a similar survey is being carried out in several villages 
situated in various regions; experts have been sent, for that purpose, to 
Northern India, to villages near Ahmedabad and Calcutta, to the southern 
provinces of Ceylon and to the vicinity of Kandy. 

These activities will be extended during 1956. 


AID TO MEMBER STATES 


Development of Adult Education and Fundamental Education 


From April 1954 to December 1955, Mr. Joseph Rovan (France), an adult 
education expert, was sent on a mission to the Unione nazionale per la lotta 
contro l’analfabetismo, a Unesco associated project. Mr. Rovan worked in 
co-operation with the staff of the popular education centres in Southern Italy 


1. See Unesco Chronicle, vol. II, no. 2, p. 62. 








and in Sardinia. He worked out methods of community discussions, taking 
into account the problems of interest to the people of those regions. 

From 3 to 10 December last, Mr. André Lestage, of the Fundamental Edu- 
cation Division (Department of Education), attended a seminar organized 
by the University of Algiers. The object of the seminar was a preliminary 
study of the main problems which will have to be tackled by the social cen- 
tres recently established in Algeria in order to ‘give fundamental education 
to the men and women inhabitants who have not benefited or are not bene- 
fiting from compulsory schooling’. Mr. Lestage gave several lectures, and 
spoke, in particular, on the following subjects: principles and programme 
of Unesco with regard to fundamental education; the use of audio-visual aids 
in supplying fundamental education and in teaching adults how to read; 
the exchange of information on fundamental education. 


EXPANDED PROGRAMME OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
Experts Sent into the Field 


Under the United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance, 
Unesco sent 23 experts into the field during the month of December 1955. 
Given below, for each of the 16 countries or territories and the two regions 
benefiting from this further assistance, are the object of each mission and 
the name and nationality of each expert : 

Brazil: co-operation in the work of the Centro de Altos Estudios Educa- 
cionais, Mr. A. Pearse (United Kingdom). 

Cambodia: use of audio-visual aids in the fundamental education campaign 
undertaken by the national authorities and Unesco experts in villages near 
Pnom-Penh, Mr. B. Smith (United Kingdom). 

Ceylon: co-operation in the organization of a science museum, Mr. W. O’Dea 
(United Kingdom); use of the radio in schools and the production of 
school broadcasts, Mr. P. Kitley (Canada). 

Colombia: co-operation in the organization of rural education, Mr. J. Rodri- 
guez Acevedo (United States—Puerto Rico). 

Gold Coast: production of reading material for neo-literates, Miss E. Griffin 
(United States of America). 

Honduras : co-operation in the improvement of primary teacher training, 
Mr. D. Navea Acevedo (Chile). 

India: co-operation in the organizing of a photo-elastic research laboratory, 
Mr. R. Hiltscher (Germany). 

Iraq: preparation of a programme of manual arts within the framework of 
the fundamental education campaign, and teaching in the newly estab- 
lished primary schools, Mr. V. Slee (United Kingdom). 

Israel: revision of technical courses with a view to relating them more clo- 
sely to industrial needs, Mr. G. Broersma (Netherlands) ; co-operation in the 
organizing of public libraries, Mrs. N. Delougaz (United States of America). 

Jordan (Hashemite Kingdom of): co-operation in the training of teachers 
of domestic science, Miss G. Bluntschli (Switzerland). 

Liberia: training of mathematics and science teachers, Mr. M. Soloman 
(United States of America). 

Libya: co-operation in the education of women in the two special centres 
in the Fezzan, Miss M. Lapper (Germany) ; teaching of horticulture in the 
Fezzan, Mr. I. Ibrahim (Egypt). 
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Malaya: organization of school and vocational guidance services, Mr. K. Spel- 
ling (Denmark). 

Syria: reorganization of auto-mechanics teaching at the Technical School at 
Aleppo, Mr. G. Hébérard (France). 

Uruguay: development of teaching and research in crystallography, 
Mr. S. Furberg (Norway). 

Viet-Nam: direction of the Unesco Mission and organization of a Funda- 
mental Education Centre in co-operation with the natioral authorities, 
Mr. M. de Clerck (Belgium); use of audio-visual aids in fundamental 
education and the production of literacy materials, Mr. B. Berndtson 
(Sweden). 

Andean Highlands: training of Bolivian fundamental education teachers, 
Mr. R. Barrientos Salas (Chile); use of audio-visual aids in fundamental 
education, Mr. C. Baugey (France). 

Arab States Fundamental Education Centre: production of audio-visual aids, 
Mr. J. Olsen (Canada). 

By 31 December 1955, the total number of Unesco experts on technical 

assistance missions was 177. 


Fellowships 


Under the same programme, Unesco awarded six fellowships during December 
last. The fellowship-holders come from three countries: Argentina, Israel 
and Pakistan. To complete their training, they have visited or will visit the 
following countries or territories: Belgium (one of the fellowship-holders) , 
Denmark (1), Egypt (2), France (3), Gold Coast (2), Italy (2), Nigeria (1), 
Turkey (2) and the United States of America (1). 


A Budget of Almost $5 million for 1956 


Under the United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance, 
Unesco has at its disposal, this year, a sum of $4,940,933 as against $3,937,653 
in 1955; this will enable it to send 300 experts to 51 countries, as compared 
with 162 sent to 43 countries last year. 


Co-operation with International 
Non-Governmental Organizations 


Development of Research on Cell Growth 


At the request of Unesco, the Counci! for International Organizations of 
Medical Sciences (CIOMS) convened in Paris, from 12 to 16 December 1955, 
a meeting of some 15 biologists from the main research institutes of the 
following nine countries: Belgium, France, the German Federal Republic, 
India, Israel, the Netherlands, Sweden, the United Kingdom and the United 
States of America. These experts submitted to the Director-General of 
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Unesco a draft programme for the encouragement of international and 
regional research into normal and abnormal cell growth. 

The growth, mmitiplication and differentiation of cells are at the founda- 
tion of all forms of life, whether animal or vegetable. Although the research 
programme under consideration is intended to investigate only the funda- 
mental processes of the cell, it may also shed light on certain abnormalities, 
such as cancer. 

The biologists meeting at Unesco House recommended, in particular, 
that an international committee be formed to collect information on 
research now in progress in this field and to administer a programme of 
assistance to research. This assistance would include not only the organiza- 
tion of meetings and the granting of scholarships, but also the establishment 
of breeding centres for laboratory animals. The experts also suggested the 
establishment of a special laboratory for the study of plants and animals 
living under perfect conditions of humidity, temperature, radiation, etc. 
They also requested Unesco to pay special attention to research on the 
frequency of different types of diseases according to regions. 

International organizations represented, in addition to Unesco and the 
CIOMS, included the World Health Organization, the International Union 


of Biological Sciences and the International Union against Cancer. 


Translations of Great Works 


Since 1948 Unesco has been concerned to encourage and facilitate the 
translation, into the widely-spoken languages, of works most representative 
of the spirit of the various cultures. Limited at first to Arabic masterpieces, 
Unesco’s translation programme has been gradually extended to cover 
Persian, Italian, Latin American, Indian, Chinese and Japanese literature. 
By the end of 1955 translations published or sponsored by Unesco embraced 
25 literatures: Arabic, Argentine, Bengali, Bolivian, Brazilian, Chinese, 
Colombian, Cuban, Dominican, English, French, German, Greek, Hindi, 
Italian, Japanese, Mahratta, Mexican, Punjabi, Persian, Sanskrit, Spanish, 
Thai, Tamil and Uruguayan. The general aim of the programme is to place 
on public sale works which private enterprise would hesitate to translate, 
either because of the technical difficulty and cost, or because sales would 
be too limited or too slow. 

The translators, publishers and, above all, works for translation could 
not be selected arbitrarily. Until 1953 the choice was the subject of 
bilateral agreements between Unesco and the governments of the countries 
concerned. In 1953 an overall plan was drawn up, and Unesco requested 
the International Council for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies (ICPHS) 
to appoint a committee of experts to examine the translation programme, 
revise and complete the list of representative works to be translated, and 
recommend qualified translators and revisers. 

The Committee met for the first time in December 1953, and for the 
second time at Unesco’s headquarters in Paris from 14 to 16 December 1955. 
Mr. Karre Grénbech (Denmark) was chairman, and 17 experts from 10 
countries attended. 

The committee split up into four working sub-committees; Latin America 
and Italy, the Middle East, India and the Far East. Their reports give not 
merely, for each of the cultures concerned, the most representative works 
and the best trauslators, but also the stage reached by translations in 
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progress. This latter type of information is valuable, as lack of contact 
between scholars working separately on the same task too often leads to 
a useless expenditure of effort. The committee also considered possible ways 
of co-operating, in the field of translation publishing, with the large popular 
collections of universal classics. 

By thus encouraging and facilitating the translation into widely-spoken 
languages of works most representative of the spirit of the various cultures, 
Unesco hopes, with the aid of ICPHS, to foster mutual understanding 


between the peoples by giving them access to the masterpieces of other 
literatures. 


Work of the Committee elected by the Fourth Conference of 
International Non-Governmental Organizations. 


The fourth and fifth meetings of the Committee elected by the Fourth 
Conference of International Non-Governmental Organizations having Con- 
sultative Arrangements with Unesco were held in Paris on 8 September 
and 8 December 1955 respectively, under the chairmanship of Dr. J. R. 
Rees (World Federation for Mental Health). At these meetings, the 
Committee paid special attention to the following points: the participation 
of observers from international non-governmental organizations in the 
work of Unesco’s General Conference, and preparations for the Fifth 
Conference of these organizations, to be held from 5 to 8 June 1956. 

This Conference will be largely devoted to: (a) a discussion on the 
reports of the Working Parties on Fundamental Education, Education for 
International Understanding and Co-operation, and on Social Progress in 
Areas of rapid Technical Transformation and Industrialization; (b) an 
examination of Unesco’s draft programme for 1957-58. It should be noted 
that the organizations represented on the Committee had already been 
consulted, on 6 and 7 September 1955, about the preparation of Unesco’s 
programme for the next two years. 








Re ee a a Ps ny Pane 


Regional Psychology and the Teaching 
of Modern Languages 


Whoever has learnt a foreign language well enough to become fluent in it 
and feel at home among another people takes it for granted that a language 
is an essential instrument of communication and understanding. But a 
person who has never lifted the ‘language curtain’ behind which other men 
live, speak, think and feel in their own way, has scarcely an inkling that there 
is a way of life different from his own; still less does he attempt to 
understand it. In August 1953, Unesco organized at Nuwara Eliya (Ceylon) 
a Seminar on “The contribution of the teaching of modern languages towards 
education for living in a world community’. The Seminar was attended by 
specialists from 18 countries, who examined not only this question but also 
various purely educational problems concerning the best way of teaching 
the more widely-spoken languages. Apart from a certain number of practical 
conclusions, such as those bearing on the research and other work which 
should be done at the national and international levels, the Seminar produced 
the material for two publications: a collection of studies’, and a bibliography 
drawn up in collaboration with the International Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers and the Modern Languages Association of America.* 

Broadly speakiug, and in substance, the first of these publications adheres 
very closely to the work plan of the Ceylon Seminar. The first six chapters 
correspond to the general subjects which were proposed for discussion at 
that meeting; on the one hand, the humanistic aspect of the teaching of 
modern languages and, on the other, the teaching of modern languages as a 
key to the understanding of other civilizations and peoples—followed by the 
methodology of language teaching, audio-visual aids, the psychological 
aspects of language teaching, and the training of modern language teachers. 
The second part of the book is an examination of certain secondary problems 
to which those attending the seminar attached particular importance: text- 
books, the teaching of modern languages by radio and television, modern 
language teaching in primary schools, special aids to international under- 
standing (international school correspondence, the linking of schools, foreign 
language assistants, etc.), teaching modern languages to adult migrants, and 
special problems of language. 


1. The Teaching of Modern Languages (Problems in Education series), Unesco, Paris, 
294 pp. Price: 10/6d.; 500 fr.; $1.75. (Also in French.) 

2. Bibliography on the Teaching of Modern Languages (Educational Studies and Documents 
series, 1955, no. XIII), Unesco, Paris. 107 pp. Price: 3/-; 150 fr.; $0.50. 
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The volume was prepared jointly by the Secretariat of Unesco and by the 
Director of the Seminar, Professor Theodore Andersson of Yale University. 
Mr. Louis Landré, Professor at the Sorbonne and President of the Inter- 
national Federation of Modern Language Teachers, helped in the prepara- 
tion of the French edition. In each chapter, a short opening passage 
introduces the subject, sums up the views expressed at the seminar and 
presents a selection of papers specially written for it. 

Rather than give a very short account of all these papers, it has been 
thought preferable to draw the reader’s attention to only one of these—a very 
important one. It is a paper by Dr. Manich Jumsai (Thailand) on the 
difficulties—sometimes insurmountable—faced by Oriental pupils who are 
trying to learn foreign languages, especially English, by using methods 
normally applied in Western countries. 

Dr. Jumsai was, for several years, Head of the Curriculum Section of the 
Thailand Ministry of Education in Bangkok and Secretary of the Textbook 
Committee of the same Ministry. ‘In many countries’, he says, ‘children 
learning English as a foreign language often use textbooks and readers written 
by those whose mother tongue is English. Although applying recognized 
methods of teaching a foreign language, these books are by no means 
satisfactory, since the writers take for granted as being understood so many 
of the small, trivial details that are confusing to a child brought up in 
surroundings entirely different from those of an English-speaking person. 
Such a child speaks a language the structure of which is very far removed 
from that of English. His environment is different, his living conditions are 
different, he has different social customs and religious beliefs, his historical 
background is different, and he thinks in a different way. Therefore he finds 
it very difficult to understand why such phrases must be spoken in such 
a way, why certain synonyms cannot be substituted for one another when 
they have the same meaning, why one word or phrase is used while another 
is not used, why a certain word must be spelt in this and not that way.’ 


Perplexities of a Thai Schoolboy 


‘Let me speak as a Thai national, coming from a typical provincial town in 
Thailand, born in a village far from modern civilization, but eager to learn 
English, dreaming from childhood of strange lands where lived those funny 
white-faced people (of whom we sometimes heard) with blonde hair, who 
spoke in a strange tongue and had strange customs. ... I had never met any 
of these people. Why should I, when even my provincial teacher had never 
seen one of them, and our severe, grim looking headmaster, most learned of 
the village people, did not know them? ... My teacher did not speak English, 
he only read and translated words from the blackboard, together with their 
meanings, so that we could learn them by heart. At the next English lesson 
we had to tell him what were the meanings of the various words. As to 
writing, the teacher would avoid it very carefully so that, during my 
childhood, I did not have much chance of writing anything other than 
translations of sentences of English into Thai or Thai into English, usually 
from books. There was no question of free translations being made. Even 
when translating from books, an English-Thai dictionary had to be used. 
When we encountered a peculiar word or grammatical construction we had 
to use it as instructed by our teacher. If we asked why it should be used in 
that way, we were told that that was the strange English way of saying it. 
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‘As for the meaning of words, there was no distinction in our minds 
between apples, pears, peaches, cherries, grapes, strawberries or raspberries, 
however large or small, whatever their colour, whether grown on vines or on 
trees. All we knew was that they were a kind of fruit; the teacher said so. 
We had never seen them, and neither had the teacher. They were English 
fruits which could not be grown in a hot country like Thailand. They were 
strange fruits which puzzled our minds and our imaginations. 

‘Similarly with trees, flowers, animals, insects, etc., while learning English 
at school, I had stored away in my mind many strange names for each of 
them, but they were all the same to me—a kind of tree, a kind of flower, 
a kind of animal, etc., which the English people had but we did not have. 
At last I grew impatient, and one day I asked my teacher what were the 
English names for some of our local fruits, flowers, trees and foodstuffs. Of 
course he could not tell me, and he looked somewhat surprised that I should 
ask such a silly question. Was I becoming insubordinate? Such things did 
not exist in English books, nor in English. Then I argued: “Suppose one of 
these days I meet an Englishman. I will take him round to see things. I will 
show him the fruits we have—Noi-na, Lam-yai, Chompoo, Mafuang, etc.—and 
ask him to taste some of them. But what shall I call them?” “Oh, curious 
child, what else would they be for these Europeans but a kind of fruit?”’ 


The Need for Novel Educational Methods in Eastern Countries 


Such were the methods used in Eastern countries 40 years ago for the 
teaching of English. Although conditions are better today, enough account 
is not yet taken of the mental development of the indigenous pupil and the 
particular problems he must face. Dr. Jumsai considers that international 
basic word lists are badly compiled if they include words like ‘bread’, 
‘apple’, etc., instead of those which signify the food eaten in the country 
where the language is being taught. In his opinion a series of special lists 
should be made, containing the names of things which the child sees and 
uses most often; such words have a real meaning for the pupil. 

‘When it comes to English spelling and pronunciation, we people of Thai- 
land find that the words are never pronounced the way they are spelt. 
It is of no use to learn any rules, but only exceptions. Then came a new 
invention; the international phonetic script. This is a device whereby we 
can see how the various peculiar English words are pronounced; but then 
we are introduced to new signs and symbols. This, again, is like learning a 
new language. Is not English difficult enough—must we now read a new 
language? Even this phonetic system is not a satisfactory solution to our 
problem. Whatever signs and symbols are invented for us, we do not pro- 
nounce them in that way since our language is so different. ... After a certain 
time, we go back to the ordinary English spelling, but what is the point 
when words are not spelt in the same way? Our eyes see different words 
on paper, but our minds cannot identify them as being the same. ... 

‘Then there are the various ways of expressing oneself. The Thai and 
English languages are fundamentally different, having absolutely nothing 
in common. Why should they? When all is said and done, the English and 
Thai peoples had never met until recently. They are not descended from a 
common stock with ancestors common to both races. While the original Thai 
people were still living in the valley of the Yellow River, in brick buildings, 
and with a fairly advanced civilization, the British were living in prehistoric 
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times; Britons still wore leaves and animal skins and dwelt in the forests. 
The two peoples live in worlds far apart, each developing their own language 
to suit their different needs without ever having the opportunity to discuss 
what they should say for certain things, or how they should express certain 
feelings or ideas. Therefore, a Thai student starting to learn English would 
say: “I speak English snake snake fish fish”. This does not mean anything 
to an Englishman, but it means everything to the Thai student. When a 
person knows only a few odd words of a language, such as “snake” or “fish”, 
and has to use the same words all the time because he knows no other, it is 
obvious to a Thai mind that he really knows very little of that language. 
On the other hand, when he knows so much of the language that the words 
flow from his mouth without hesitation, like water flowing from a spout, he 
will say: “I speak English like water”. He understands this clearly, although 
it will not be understood by an Englishman. ... There are instances when 
a Thai would say “yes” and an Englishman “no”, and yet both expressions 
have the same meaning. A typical comparison is: 

‘Englishman. Q. Have you never been to England? A. No.(I have never been). 

‘Thai. Q. Have you never been to England? A. Yes. (The fact that I have 
never been there is “yes” in this case.)’ 

‘The English’, adds Dr. Jumsai, ‘are great inventors; they make gramma- 
tical rules and then start to evade them by making exceptions and creating 
more and more language difficulties. The Thai language, on the othen hand, 
has no tenses, no feminine nouns, no comparative and superlative adjectives 
and adverbs, no plurals, etc. ... Various primers have been written to cope 
with different factors, from the phonetic and from the orthographic angle, 
based on the monosyllabic word list, the nursery word list, the first basic 
word list, and so on, but none has dealt with the difficulties of grammar. 
English grammar and construction are extrer:ciy baffling for children whose 
mother tongue is Thai. So many differences and distinctions have to be 
accounted for. Grammar should be carefully analysed and graded, and 
explanations of the various points introduced step by step as those points 
occur in new phrases and sentences. If there is a list of basic words in English, 
there should also be a list of basic grammatical points.’ 

Dr. Jumsai remarks in conclusion: Authors of reading primers for foreign 
students should take into account the mentality of the pupil for whom these 
textbooks are intended—their curiosity, previous knowledge and experience, 
and level of understanding. ‘A Thai child starts to learn English ot the age of 
11 plus, by which time his mind is fully developed. He is a big boy or a small 
man—no longer a child. He has a thirst for true stories, for adventure, for 
culture. ... He is not a fool who can be easily led to believe things which are 
untrue, such as fairy tales, spirits, gob lins that inhabit the forests, animals 
that talk. ...’ However, the reading primers generally given to such pupils 
have been written for English children of kindergarten age (in some cases 
under 5); what interest can these textbooks have for a Thai boy of over 11? 

‘It is my opinion that in order to understand the many local difficulties 
enountered both in teaching and in learning English as a foreign language, 
one must be a native of the country, a person who knew no English for the 
first few years of his life and who, when he did start to learn it, had to 
struggle through the various difficulties of the language until he had mastered 
it. ... It is my firm opinion that the series of books on this subject will 
not be complete until consideration has been given to the complete cycle of 
effective development of the indigenous child’s mind.’ 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


(Further Unesco publications concerning educational problems, issued between 1 June 
and 31 December 1955.) 


BOOKS AND DOCUMENTS 


World Survey of Education: Handbook of Educational Organization and Statistics. Unesco, 
Paris, 943 pages. Price: 4,000 French fr.; $14; 14.4.0 (Already issued in French.) For the 
review of this book, see Unesco Chronicle, vol. I, no. 2, p. 25. 


Financing of Education. Unesco-IBE publication no. 163. Paris-Geneva, 284 pages. Price: 
7 Swiss fr.; 550 French fr.; $2; 11/6 (Also in French, publication no. 162.) 
This volume sets forth the results of an enquiry conducted among Ministries of Education 
by the International Bureau of Education. On the basis of replies received from 55 countries, 
the IBE made a comparative study covering such matters as the distribution, among the 
various administrations, of financial responsibility for the several levels of education; the 
main items in the budgets; the sources of funds for educational purposes; the contributions 
public authorities make to independent schools; assistance from international sources, etc. 


Teaching of Art in Primary and Secondary Schools. Unesco-IBE publication no. 165, Paris- 
Geneva, 312 pages. Price: 7 Swiss fr.; 550 French fr.; $2; 11/6. (Also in French, 
publication no. 164.) 

Almost everywhere changes are taking place in the approach to art teaching. The present 
volume, a comparative study based on replies received from 65 countries in an enquiry 
conducted by the International Bureau of Education, is a contribution to a campaign the 
urgency of which is undisputed. Ministries of Education replied to a series of questions 
on the place of art teaching in curricula, on the aims, syllabuses and methods of such 
teaching, on the equipment used and the training of specialist teachers. These reports 
are prefaced by a comparative study by the IBE Secretariat. 


XVIIIth International Conference on Public Education: 1955. Unesco-IBE publication 
no. 167, Paris-Geneva, 134 pages. Price: 4 Swiss fr.; 350 French fr.; $1.25; 7/6. (Also in 
French, publication no. 166.) 

This publication gives an account of the work of the Conference convened at Geneva 

last July by Unesco and the IBE and attended by government representatives of 65 countries? 

It also contains the reports adopted and the recommendations addressed to Ministries of 

Education in connexion with the financing of education and the teaching of art in primary 

and secondary schools. The two publications listed immediately above were used as working 

papers for the discussion of these problems. 


Education and Mental Health, by W.D. Wall (Problems in Education series). Unesco, 
Paris, 347 pages. Price: 650 French fr.; $2.50; 13/6. (Also in French.) 

Underlying many post-war educational reforms lies recognition that the task of the 
school has considerably changed in the past fifty years and that the old formulas and 
attitudes are insufficient for current needs. The challenge of today is how to help every 
child and adolescent to build up a balanced, mature and mentally healthy personality, 
without discarding traditional intellectual values, enforcing any particular doctrine on 
pupils, or leaving problems half solved. This was the central topic of discussion at the 
Regional Conference on Education and the Mental Health of Children in Europe, 
organized by Unesco in Paris in 1952. The ideas expressed at this meeting by some 
30 experts, and possible avenues of research described there, are summed up in the 
publication prepared by Mr. Wall of the Unesco Secretariat. 


Los Jovenes y la educacion fundamental (Monographs on Fundamental Education series, 
no. IX). Unesco, Paris, 90 pages. Price: 450 French fr.; $1.75; 9/6. (Already issued in 
English and French.) For the review of this work, see Unesco Chronicle, vol. I, 
no. 2, p. 30. 


Some Methods of Printing and Reproduction, by H.R. Verry (Educational Studies and 
Documents series, no. X1). Unesco, Paris, 71 pages. Price: 100 French fr.; $0.40; 2/-. (Also 
in French and Spanish.) 


1. See Unesco Chronicle, vol. I, no. 4, pp. 16-17. 
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Literacy campaigns raise various problems connected with the production of teaching 
material. The purpose of the study by the British expert, Mr. Verry, is to provide the 
es 


necessary information how to make copi 
with the simplest machinery. 


Multiple-class Teaching, by John M. Braithwaite and Edward J. King (Educational Studies 
and Documents series, no. XII). Unesco, Paris, 42 pages. Price: 100 French fr.; $0.0; 
2/-. (Also in French and ) 

Despite the overwhelming influence of the city on modern life, most of the world’s 

population continues to live in rural areas. Small village schools, with one or two 

teachers, still play a most important role; indeed, such schools are still attended by the 
majority of children of school age, even in the countries as educationally advanced as 

Australia, Belgium and the United States of America. These schools raise special problems, 

owing to their situation and method of organization. The report by Mr. Braithwaite and 

Mr. King, lecturers at the Teachers’ College, Balmain, New South Wales, surveys the 


experience gained in this field by Australian teachers and the results they have obtained 
with novel methods. 


of a document by ‘reproduction’ methods and 


Adult Education in Turkey, by Turhan Oguzkan (Educational Studies and Documents 
series, no. XIV). Unesco, Paris, 60 pages. Price: 100 French fr.; $0.40; 2/-. (Also in 
French.) 

In transforming their country, the Turkish authorities have clearly recognized the funda- 

mental role of education. They have experimented boldly and have not been afraid to 

discard one experiment and try another, both in school education and in the education 
of adults. The report prepared by Mr. Turhan Oguzkan, teacher at the Gazi Educational 

Institute, Ankara, was sponsored by the Turkish National Commission for Unesco. It 

brings out not only the boldness of the experiment engaged in, but also the comprehensive 

nature of programmes for adult education in Turkey. 


Fundamental, Adult, Literacy and Community Education in the West Indies. by Dr. H. 
W. Howes (Educational Studies and Documents series, no. XV). Unesco, Paris, 79 pages. 
Price: 150 French fr.; $0.50; 3/-. (To be issued in French and Spanish.) 

This booklet contains a report prepared at the request of the West Indian Conference. 

It sets forth the results of an enquiry conducted by a Unesco expert, in co-operation with 

the Caribbean Commission, and bearing on fundamental education, literacy campaigns, 

adult education and social education in this region. Mr. Howes deals in turn with the 
aims of these various forms of education, the facilities available and the problems raised 


by teacher training. He puts forward a series of rec dations for the authorities 
concerned. 





PERIODICALS 


Annual Education Abstracts. Monthly publication, Unesco, Paris. Annual subscription: 
450 French fr.; $1.75; 9/6. Price per issue: 50 fr.; $0.20; 1/-. (Also in French and 
Spanish.) 

This periodical reports on recent publications likely to be of interest to teachers. Each 

issue deals with a specific problem and contains a bibliography, followed by brief reviews 

of books or articles. 
Vol. VII, no. 5: The out-of-school education of young people for social responsibility. 
Vol. VII, no. 6: The textbook as a teaching aid. 
Vol. VII, no. 7: Science teaching in the primary school. 
Vol. VII, no. 8: The training of fundamental educators. 
Vol. VII, nos. 9-10: Rural education and the training of rural school teachers. 


Fundamental and Adult Education. Quarterly bulletin, Unesco, Paris. Annual subscription: 

250 French fr.; $1; 5/-. Price per issue: 75 fr.; $0.30; 1/6. (Also in French.) 

This periodical contains articles on important new developments in fundamental and 
adult education, on projects being carried out in this field and on the general principles 
adopted in their application. 

Vol. VII, no. 3 includes the following articles: ‘The contribution of social ee 
to educational problems in underdeveloped territories’, by Margaret Read, and 
‘Activities of social science students in a fundamental education training scheme’, by 
Dagfinn Sivertsen. 

Vol. VII, no. 4: includes: ‘The functions and organization of a literature bureau. Some 
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general conclusions from experience of Africa and the South Pacific’, by Bruce Roberts; 
‘Teaching to read by radio. An experiment in Malaya’, by Norman Lloyd Williams. 


Current School Enrolment Statistics/Statistiques des effectifs scolaires: No. 1. June/Juin 
1955. Half-yearly bilingual publication, Unesco, Paris. Price: 100 French fr.; $0.40; 2/-. 
This booklet presents, in tabular form, the latest enrolment statistics for schools in 
various countries. This information is taken from reports of Ministries of Education, 
statistical yearbooks and bulletins, and reports to the United Nations and Unesco. 
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MEETINGS AND SEMINARS 
March, April and May 1956 





PROVISIONAL TIME-TABLE OF CONFERENCES, & 


Meetings of international non-governmental organizations subsidized by Unesco, and 
held at Unesco House, are marked by an asterisk (*). 


Date 


MARCH 
5-14 
6-9 
15-16* 
19-20* 
19-21* 


19-23 
19-24 


26-27* 


APRIL 


2-14 


3-4* 
3-7 

3-14 
4-12 


5-6 


8 April- 


20 May 


9-13 
9-14 


Regional Round Table on the teaching of Social Science 
in Latin America 

Ninth Conference of Organizers of International Volun- 
tary Work Camps 

International Theatre Institute (ITI). Committee on 
Theatre and Youth 

International Theatre Institute (ITI). Executive Com- 
mittee 

International Social Science Council. Executive Com- 
mittee 

Consultative Committee on Adult Education 

Preparatory meeting of experts in Humid Tropics. Re- 
search and Symposium on Methods of Study of 
Tropical Vegetation (convened jointly by Unesco and 
the Government of Ceylon) 

International Theatre Institute (ITI). Editorial Com- 
mittee 


Regional Conference of Latin American States on Free 
and Compulsory Education (convened jointly by 
Unesco and OAS) 

Meeting of the Association of Internationally Minded 
Schools (CIS) 

International Committee on Monuments, Artistic and 
Historical Sites and Archaeological Excavations 

Regional seminar on School Curricula (convened by the 
Swiss National Commission and subsidized by Unesco) 

Meeting of experts on the Role of the Middle Classes in 
countries of the Mediterranean Region undergoing 
Rapid Social and Economic Development (convened by 
the International Sociological Association (ISA) and 
subsidized by Unesco) 

Third session of the International Advisory Committee 
on Research in the Natural Sciences Programme of 
Unesco 

Round Table discussions on Cultural Relations between 

Asia and America (convened jointly by Unesco and the 
National Commission of the United States of America) 


International meeting of experts on Professional Training 
for Journalism 
Meeting of experts to study causes of Failure in School 


Place 


RIO DE JANEIRO 
(BRAZIL) 
CHAMONIX 
(FRANCE) 
UNESCO 


UNESCO 
UNESCO 
UNESCO 


COLOMBO 
(CEYLON) 


UNESCO 


LIMA (PERU) 


UNESCO 
UNESCO 
GENEVA 


ZAGREB 
(YUGOSLAVIA! 


UNESCO 


NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON 
and other 
cities in 
U.S.A. 
UNESCO 


HAMBURG 
(UNESCO 
INSTITUTE FOR 
EDUCATION) 
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— 


Date 


APRIL 


9-20 
11* 


99.30 

23 

23-27 

23 April-5 May 
24 


24-26 
Date not fixed 


2-12 
4-19* 
7-12* 


14-19* 


14-19* 


14-26* 
22-24 
25-28 
29 May-1 June 
29 May-l June* 


Probably end 
of May 
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Executive Board, forty-third session 

Co-ordination Committee for International Voluntary 
Work Camps 

Conference on the cultural integration of immigrants 


Working Parties of Non-governmental Organizations 

Meeting of experts to study the creation of an interna- 
tional body concerned with the influence of press, film, 
radio and television on children 

Regional seminar on school curricula for Latin America 
(convened by the Government of Cuba or Peru) 

Sixth Meeting of the Committee set up by the Fourth 
Conference of Non-Governmental Organizations appro- 
ved for consultative arrangements with Unesco 

Meeting of the Bureau of the International Advisory 
Committee on Bibliography 

International Course on the methodology of the utiliza- 
tion of radio-isotopes (convened by the Latin America 
Science Co-operation Office) 


Meeting of experts on the treatment of Asian culture in 
Western textbooks and teaching materials 

Meeting of government experts on international prin- 
ciples governing archaeological excavations 

Tenth Meeting of the Bureau, and Second Meeting of 
Author-Editors of the International Commission for a 
History of the Scientific and Cultural Development of 
Mankind (SCHM) 

International Music Council (CIM). Meeting of repre- 
sentatives of broadcasting organizations to establish the 
1956-57 programme of the International Rostrum of 
Composers 

Working Group on statistics of higher education and 
graduate employment in European countries (conve- 
ned by the Conference of European Statisticians) 

Regional seminar on school curricula (convened by the 
Pakistan Government and subsidized by Unesco) 

Meeting of experts on social science terminology 

Committee of experts on radio-isotopes 

Meeting of Senior Producers from Third or Higher 
Level Radio Services 

International Association of Plastic Arts. Executive Com- 
mittee 

Regional meeting of experts on the production of reading 
material for new literates 


MADRID (SPAIN) 
UNESCO 


LATIN AMERICA 
(country to be 
determined) 
UNESCO 
UNESCO 


HAVANA (cUBA) 
or LIMA (PERU) 
UNESCO 


UNESCO 


RIO DE JANEIRO 
(BRAZIL) 


UNESCO 


PALERMO 
(stctLy) 
UNESCO 


UNESCO 


UNESCO 


KARACHI 
(PAKISTAN) 
UNESCO 
UNESCO 
UNESCO 


UNESCO 
Probably 


LAHORE 
(PAKISTAN) 








UNESCO PUBLICATIONS: NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 


ALGERIA 
Editions de l’Empire, 


28 rue Michelet, 
ALGIERS. 


ARGENTINA 
Editorial Sudamericana, S.A. 
Alsina 500, 
Buenos AIRES. 
AUSTRIA 
Wilhelm Frick Verlag, 
27 Graben, 


Vienna I. 


BELGIUM 
Librairie Encyclo 
7, rue du tee egy ; 
Brussets IV. 
N. V. Standaard Boekhan- 
del, Belgiélei 151, 
ANTWERP. 

BOLIVIA 
Libreria Selecciones, 
Avenida Camacho 369, 


Casilla 972, 
La Paz. 


BRAZIL 
Livraria Agir Editora, 
rua México 98-B, 
postal 3291, 
Rio pe JaNEIno. 
CAMBODIA 
Librairie Albert Portail, 
14 avenue Boulloche, 
PHNOM-PENH. 
CANADA 
University of Toronto Press, 
TORONTO. 
Periodica Inc. 
5090 avenue Papineau, 
Montreat 34 
CEYLON 
The Associated Newspapers 
of Ceylon Ltd., 
Lake 


CHILE 
Libreria Universitaria, 
Alameda B. O’Higgins 1059, 
SANTIAGO, 
CHINA 
The World Book Co. Ltd., 
99 aarans South Road, 
Section I, 
Tampere, Tarwan (Formosa). 
COLOMBIA 
Libreria Central, 
Carrera 6-A, No. 14-32, 
Bosora. 
COSTA RICA 
Trejos Hermanos, 
Apartado 1313, 
San Jos#. 


CUBA 


Unesco Centro Regional en 
el Hemisfero Occidental, 

Calle 5 No. 306 Vedado, 

Apartado 1358, 

Havana. 





CYPRUS 


M. E. Constantinides, 
P.O. Box 473, 
Nicosia. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Artia Ltd., 
30 Ve smeckach, 
Pracue 2. 


DENMARE 
Ejnar Munksgaard Ltd., 
ry te 
Copanmacen K. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Libreria Dominicana, 
Calle Mercedes 49, 
Apartado de correos 656, 
Crupap TRUJILLO. 


ECUADOR 
Libreria Cientifica, 
— 233, 
Casilla 362, 
Guayaquit. 
EGYPT 


La Renaissance d’Egypte, 
9 Sh. Adly Pasha, 
Cairo, 


ETHIOPIA 
International Press ency, 
P.O. Box 120, 46 
Appis ABABA. 


FINLAND 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 
2 Keskuskatu, — 
HELSINKI. 


FRANCE 
Unesco Bookshop, 


19 avenue Kléber, 
Panis-16. 


FRENCH WEST INDIES 


(Martinique). 


GERMANY 
R. Oldenbourg, KE. G. 
Unesco Vertrieb fir 
Deutschland, 
Rosenheimerstrasse 145, 
Munica 8. 


GREECE 


Librairie H. Ka 
28 rue du Stade, 
ATHENS. 


HAITI 
Librairie ‘ A la Caravelle’, 
36 rue Roux, 
Boite postale III, 
Port-au-Prince. 


HONG KONG 


Swindon Book Co., 
25 Nathan Road, 
Kow Loon. 


HUNGARY 


Kultura, P.O.B. 149, 
Bupapgst 62. 


INDIA 


Orient Longmans Lid., 
Indian Mercantile 


17 Chi Ave., 

36-A Mount Road, 

Mapras, 

Sub-depots: 

Oxford Book and 
Stationery Co., 

Scindia House, 

New Dez. 

Ls vom me Ltd., 

Suahe teete 

Bomaay I. 


INDONESIA 
G.C.T. van Dorp and Co., 
Djalan Nusantara 22, 
Posttromel 85, 
JaKARTA. 


Iranian National 

Commission for Unesco, 
Avenue du Musée, 
TEHERAN. 


IRAQ 


McKenzie’s Bookshop, 
Bacupab. 


ISRAEL 
eer tein’s Bookstores, 
35 Allenby Road, 
P.O.B. 4101, 
Tet Aviv. 


ITALY 
Libreria Commissionaria, 
Ayr a, —-¥ 26, 
v 0 n 
Casella pectaie | 552, 
FLORENCE. 


JAMAICA 
Sangster’s Book Room, 
99 Harbour Street, 
KINGsTON. 
Knox Educational Services, 
SPALDINGS. 


JAPAN 


Mazuren Co. Inc., 

6 Tori-Nichome, 
Nihonbashi, 

P.O. Box 605 Tokyo Central, 
Toxyo. 


JORDAN 
Joseph I. Bahous and Co., 
Dar-ul-Kutub, 
Salt Road, 
P.O. Box 66, 
AMMAN. 


KOREA 


Korean National Commis- 

sion for Unesco, 
Ministry of Education, 
SEOUL. 








LEBANON 
Librairie Universelle, 
Avenue des Francais, 
Berrut. 

LIBERIA 
J. Momolu Kamara, 
69 Front and Gurley Streets, 
Monrovia. 

LUXEMBOURG 
Librairie Paul Bruck, 
33, Grand-rue, 


MALAYAN FEDERATION 
AND SINGAPORE 
Peter Chong and Co., 
P.O. Box . 
Sinq@aPore. 


MALTA 
Sapienza’s Library 
26’ Kingsway, F 
VaLietta. 

MEXICO 
— y Ediciones Emilio 
Avenida Judrez 30, 
Mexico, D.F. 


NETHERLANDS 


N. V. Seetees ‘e eceeed 
Lange Voorhou' 
Tae Hacvus. : 


NEW ZEALAND 


Unesco Publications Centre, 
100 Hackthorne Road, 
CHRISTCHURCH. 


NIGERIA 


C.M.S. Bookshop, 
P.O. Box 174, 
Gos. 


NORWAY 
A/S Bokhj¢grnet, 
Sportingsplass 7, 
OsLo. 


PAKISTAN 


Ferozsons Ltd., 
60 The Mali, 


LaHORE. 
Bunder Road, 
Kanracat. 

35 The Mall, 
PesHawak. 


PANAMA 
Agencia Internacional 
de Publicaciones, 
Plaza de Arango 3, 
Apartado 2052, 
Panama, R.P. 


Unesco Book 
scientific or cultural cha 


Coupons can be used to 
racter. For fu 


19 avenue Kléber, Paris-1 





PARAGUAY 
encia de Librerias de 
lvador Nizza, 
Calle Pte. Franco No. 39/43, 
AsuNCION. 
PERU 
oa ge = Mejia i. 
m Azangaro 4 
Lima. 


PHILIPPINES 


Philippine Education Co., 
1104 stillejos, 
Qulape, 


PORTUGAL 
Puamisceton Europa-América, 
Rua das Flores 45, 1, 
LisBon. 

PUERTO RICO 
Pan-American Book Co., 
San Juan 12. 

SPAIN 
Libreria Cientifica Medina- 


celi, 
Duque de Medinaceli 4, 
Mapnrip. 


SURINAM 


SWEDEN 
A/B C.E. Fritzes Kung}. 
Hovbokhandel, 
Fredsgatan 2, 
SrockHoim 16. 
SWITZERLAND 
Euro Verlag, 
Ramistrasse 5, 
Zinice. 
Librairie Payot, 
40 rue du Marché, 
Geneva. 
TANGIER 
Paul Fekete, 
2, rue Cook. 
THAILAND 


Suksapan Panit, 
Mansion 9, 
Rajdamnern Ave., 
BanGKox. 
TUNISIA 


Victor Boukhors, 
4 rue Nocard, 
Tunis. 


UNESCO BOOK COUPONS 


information 


urchase all books and 
lease w 
. France. 


TURKEY 
Librairie Hachette, 


469 Istiklal 
Beyoglu, 
ISTANBUL. 


Caddesi, 


UNION OF BURMA 
Burma Educational 
ro ele 
551-3 Me nt Street, 
P.O. Box 222, 
Ranooon. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore, 
Libri Buildings, 

Church Street, 
P.O. Box 724, 
PRETORIA 


UNITED KINGDOM 


H.M. Stationery Office, 
P.O. Box 569. 
Lonpon, S.E.i. 


UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 


Unesco Publications Centre, 
National Agency for Inter- 
national lications, Inc., 


500 Fifth Avenue, 
New Yorx 36, N.Y. 


URUGUAY 

Unesco Centro de Coope- 
racién Cientifica para 
América Latina, 

Bulevar Artigas, 1320-24, 

MONTEVIDEO, 

Oficina de Representacién 

Editoriales, 
18 de Julio, 1333, 
MONTEVIDEO. 


VENEZUELA 
as og Villegas Venezo- 


ana, 

avenida Urdaneta, 

oa Las Ibarras, 

Edif. Riera, Apartado 2439, 
Caracas. 


VIET-NAM 
Librairie Nouvelle 
Albert Portail, 
185-193 rue Catinat, 
B.P. 283, 
Saigon. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Jugoslovenska Knjiga, 
Terazije 27-II, item 
BeLoraDe. 


Jeemate of an educational, 
te to: Unesco Coupon Office, 








PRE IIRC HEE OMNI REEL ERNE NON — 












